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of York. He rose on that day two hours before dawn and told his servant,
Herbert, to dress him with particular care and with a warmer shirt than usual,
lest, in the January frost, he should shiver and people deem him afraid. " I
would have no such imputation," he said to Herbert; "I fear not death.
Death is not terrible to me. I bless my God I am prepared."

He was dressed in black, wearing the pendant of St George and the ribbon
of the Garter. He was cheerful, even gay, and said to Bishop Juxon who
attended him : " This is my wedding day." He was not summoned to go out
until ten o'clock. Always a vigorous walker, he tended to outdistance his
guard, as they all went across St James's Park, and he called cheerfully to
the soldiers to go faster. At Whitehall he was kept waiting about three hours
in his own bedroom. He prayed with Juxon and ate some bread and drank
a glass of wine. At half-past one he was summoned to the scaffold. He stepped
through the middle window of the banqueting-house on to the scaffold and
made a brief speech. " God's judgments are just. An unjust sentence that
I suffered to take effect (this undoubtedly referred to Strafford) is now punished
by an unjust sentence upon me." He proceeded :

For the people, I desire their liberty and freedom as much as anybody whomso-
ever ; but I must tell you that their liberty and freedom consists in having govern-
ment, in those laws by which their life and goods may be most their own. ... If I
would have given way to have all changed according to the power of the sword, I
needed not to have come here; and therefore I tell you (and I pray God it be not
laid to your charge) that I am the martyr of the people.

After making this claim, doubtless honestly meant, but rather an extreme
one, he then gathered up his long hair in a cap, prayed for a few moments
silently, took off his cloak and doublet, knelt down and laid his neck on the
block, which was only about six inches high. One blow of the axe severed
head from body. A masked man held it up to the people, but did not say the
customary phrase, " Behold the head of a traitor." The crowd of people groaned
loudly, and troops of horse dispersed them. The head and body were buried
in St George's Chapel, Windsor.

The sentence and execution of Charles was a travesty of justice, and a
political blunder on the part of his enemies. His behaviour won him back all
the sympathy which his own political mistakes and insincerities had lost him.
Andrew Marvell, a Puritan and a republican, a great admirer of Cromwell,
took occasion in an ode written in praise of Cromwell to do justice to King
Charles's bearing at the last:

He nothing common did or mean
Upon that memorable scene,

But with his keener eye

The axe's edge did try.